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PREPAC 


i have hed a valuable opportunity afforded me during the last few 
months, that of being able to take the time to do some unhanpered thinking, 
to look about me and take stock, and above all to reflect upen the many 
things I have learned over the span of my career to date and the things to 
come. Seldom is @ person able to texe time out to engage in this 
exhilarating pastime. 

Under these circumstences there are many things which I examined, 
malled over, catalogued, and filed away as being understood end available for 
future use when called for. Now end then, however, I stumbled over a topic 
which persisted in remaining in the forefront demanding further consideration. 
Even after a reasonable period of cogitation 2 large nwaber of items remained 
unelarified. 

I chose one of these brainteasers for the subject of my paper 


[ hove any illusions the will be able to propound 6 valid solution 





it to atteck by specialists capable of solving it. Yurther, during ny next 


tour of duty as a Conptroller of a major field activity, I expect to devote 
considereble time and effort toward effecting en acceptable and worxeble 
solution. This then is in the nature of a preliminary to the main event. 
Should I be successful in my endeavor I em sure the benefits to the Javy will 


more than pay for the ilavy Comptrollership Program at George ‘ashington 





iversity for mdy years to come. 
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This particular subject results from contemplation of the broad 
area of education and training as it is currently in vogue. I shall, in 
the interest of brevity, treat education and training as one and the same. 
It is true that normally “education” is defined as the general end formal 
word for schooling, especially in an institution of learning while "training," 
although essentially synonymous, connotes guidance and practice to gain 
skill or facility. Nevertheless the objective is the same; the imparting 
of information to an individual to improve his ability to eccomplish his 
job in a better fashion, be it a narrow specialty or a broad management 
funetion, It is amazing how "formal treining" hes insinuated itself into 
a position where it is usurping a major portion of the lifetime of most 
individuals. At forty years of age I find that I have spent twenty years in 
school, or exactly half my life. And it is generally accepted as true that 
we learn continually in an informal fashion from many sources all our life, 
Yet I find that with all this emphasis on training, a dollar evaluetion of 
the results achieved is obtained in only a few rere cases. Surely this 
common denominator, the dollar, of our industrial civilization should be 
applied in this area also. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that I am against treining. 
instead I am a strong advocate of training in all cases where e need exists. 
liowever, I believe it is essontial that some valid, tangible evaluation be 
made of the results of training to permit manegement to know what results 
are being attained. Undoubtedly such a presentation would soon become the 


strongest argument for future training of a similar neture. 
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I wish to give credit to Mr. G. &. Koenig, Code 724, end 

sede 2714, both of the Bureau of Ships, and iir, B.C. Wickisch, 
, Norfolk Neval Shipyard, all of whom through discussion and provision 
nt references material assisted mo a great deal in the evolution 
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The Comptroller, in any enterprise, is normally charged with the 
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sibility, among others, of acewwiating pertinent date, anelyzing 
this deta, and presenting a considered evaluation of the facts concerning 
 @my expenditure of funds by the organizetion. le is the finencisl manager 
= the company and, ag has been so muccinctly expressed in a wawer most 


+ 


jogeus to Neval preetice, he, in hia steff capacity, is the navigetor 
of the ship. fis ia the responsibility to chart the planned course to te 
paued by the activity in financial matters. The policy decisions, of 
course, must be made by the line executives of the organization, The 
troller mist strive to provide the information ami beehyground necessary 


to elevate these officials’ judgment to the hichect degree of excellence 








feasible. Should tho Comptroller be particularly concerned with the ares 
ef training in his perusal of the finenciel affairs! I say quite seldly 
yest The training costs in most eetivities are quite eisable. 

The Menngement Control Division of the “ureau of Ships (levy 
Department) recently conducted a review of training in the verlous val 





Shipyards and attempted to correlate the results with sow significent 
feetor such as workload. The points of particular interest in this dis- 
cussion are two. First I quote an introductory statement in the aimeury 





enalysis of the report, "It in recognized that the lenefits of « sound 





training program cannot be readily aeasured mt the need for such & program 
is universally accepted hy large industrial orgenizations." This is the 
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normal opinion that I find to be ineluded in one form or another in most 
writings on training. Second the reportable money expended for training 

is expressed in several ways: ".03 to .06 dollars per productive labor hour 
worked; 30 to 77 dollars per employee each year; about 700,000 dollars per 
year for an average Shipyard." This is an important money outlay and as 
such should be carefully reviewed. 

I have very little doubt that a survey of civilian businesses would 

reveal that their training costs are as great and in most cases greater than 


those found in the Navy. 


r ing Po 

I believe it is of interest to take a look at the training policy 
under which we conduct such extensive training. come activities, unforti 
nately, have not even progressed to the point of having a policy to promilgate. 
In many of these instances we find that training is being carried out for 
training's sake alone; i.e., it is the popular thing to do. 

One civilian company has a stated policy concerning its management 
program of: 


This program is a progressive, long range plan aimed at the 
development of administrative and executive personnel from 
within the organization. It is to help in accomplishing 

three basic company principles. These are first, making 
fairly and equelly available to every employee the opportunity 
to advance to executive level. Second, making promotions to 
and within the administrative level on a company-wide basis 

to provide the maximum number of opportunities for qualified 
individuals. Third , ,making every effort to base promotions 





john W. Riegel, Byecutive Development (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigen Press, 1952), 42. 
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. » tw we, is a very sound policy ami well worth starly by aryone etteaptiny 
establish a training policy. The Savy Department ties its poliey ~ore 
directly to work performeancet 

ads of the pregren is to miuintain a well trained. capable 

of a equipped to perform an effective job fer 


the Department of the Nevy, This alm is premised on the 
ple that it is the responsibllity of "“enegement te raise 


> ema) gf ficiency through edecuate development of all 
employees. 




























The application of this policy by field activities has basically been along 
the lines of only considering training in those cases where there is a 
Gemonstrable need therefor, Another confirmation of the responsibility of 
| for training comes from “r. W. F. Wrightnour whe states thet in 
his company: “The principle is aecepted that developacnt training is the 
responsibility of the company not the individual.” 

This cross<seetion sampling of pelicy statements is sufficient to 








show that the mantle of training can be spread to enfold alvost eny activity 
which temis to improve the individual, regardless of job or pesition, in his 





wt. job or prepare him for peesible future jobs. Thus there mist he 
ent control of this bread function. 
The Navy Department policy is that the ressonsibility for initiation 





treiming ie a line vesponsibility of nanagewent. Likewise the formiletion 
> the training plan and the evaluation of results attained ia a Line 





bd lity. This ia not to say thet treining specialists ehowld not be 
4 im to assist and advise as required by nanagement. 











_lossioe of Industrie] Relations, level, Civilian Parsonsel 
» B. C., Goverment Printing Uff Lee 1952, 5 25D.5. 
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Mest companies require some mode of justification for major training 
program. The Navy specifically requires written justification for all 
omanized programs end, in the case of those requiring payment of appropriated 
funds to outside~Navy agents or civilian agencies or for instructional 
services, approval is at the Secretary of the liavy level. Thus, we have the 
framework for proper justificetion of training expenditures. Nevertheless 
we often find these justifications to be nothing more than e smokescreen of 
words masxing the fact that no valid means heve been developed to measure 
the results of the program if adopted. Further where the writeup will 
y include some statement of the expected evaluation of the results at 





a later date, it is mich too easy to gloss over these results in an after 
the-fact manner. In no case, that I heve encountered, has the justificetion 


ent of the dollar returm expected to be garnered as a 
result of the program implementation. 


included a stater 








if management is to have some assurance thet the money spent on 
training is wisely spent, there must be ean acceptable eveluation of the 
results of the treining performed. In some ereas such as mechanical 
job skills there is very little difficulty and argument over evaluation. 
However, in the areas of less specific measurable skills we will cncounter 
& great deal of argments as to why evaluation is unnecessary or why it is 
impractical. I quote a few of these from a well-known training man: 
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Does all evaluation of training mean measuring results in 
doliars and cents? Methods of evaluation must fit the 
training to be evaluated. If its accomplishments can be 
expressed in hours, pieces, tons, or money, that method 
should be used. If this is impossible, other methods must 
be employed. In many fields, evaluation can be besed only 
upon a record of all available evidence which shows the 
degree to which training objectives were or were not 
realized, the improvements effected, and their effect upon 
the company. from this evidence, training men and executives 
wil] decide whether the degree of success justifies the ex- 
penditure of time, energy end money, Such an ovaluation 
will be subjective and may be far from seientific, but it 
Will be the only one possible. It also will be vastly 
better and more informative than dollars—and-cents evaluation 
in which values are hypothetical. 


Some readers will object to the subjective nature 
ef this measurement, clatiaing that evaluation mst be 
wholly objective and always capable of being translated 
into dollars and cents. This is a happy wish, but not 
one likely to be fulfilled in an area dealing with social 
skills. To demand end expect in the social fields the 
seme kind of measurement that is possible in the physical 
seiences is impractical and visionary, indeed, 


Why are many training men reluctant to evaluate 
their programs? 


There seem to be two principal reasons. The demand 
for evaluation of training comes largely from production, 
engineering » and scientific management groups, made up of 
geople who like to deal in figures. Tut training can 
seldom be evaluated precisely. Training men, therefore, 
are unwilling to gttempt the impossible, and are reluctant 
te bring forth approximate, subjective evaluations which 
will be rejected as "wmscientific" or used with blind 
Leith. 





We must also remember that training is ons kind of 
education, and that educators in general have not been called 
upon to prove the exact value of their wares. No one questions 
the value of reading, writing, and arithmetic; no one asks 
for evaluations to prove the value of the ability to think 
well, speak clearly and foreefully, or reason soundly. 
Similarly, no one doubts that schooling educates nore 
effectively than does hit-or-miss unorganized learning. 

If we accept all these things on faith, as part of the 





6 


wisdom derived from experience, the training man sees no reason 


why he should heve t9 prove the value of his particular nethods 
and accomplishments. 





All of this sounds well and good but, to me, it represents a 
poor line of reasoning. In effeet it says "This is difficult so why not 
take the comfortable way out end accept it on faith because the training 
man knows best.“ [ um not prepared to accept this concept. Instead I 
prefer the kind of thinking expressed by another writer in the field of 


training and quote the last two sections of a paper by hin. 





aining results into teras ~- dollers-and-cents. This 

ss ordinarily possible only when results have been measured 
in terms of direct on-the-job performance records. ‘Tmis, 

when figures are obtained on increased production, decreased 
waste, shorter training time, etc., it is no great task for 

a cost accountant to estimate what these gains represent 

to the company in terms of dollars. Grented that such costing 
frequently entails estimates and is, therefors; likely to 

be only an approximation; nonetheless, meny industrial. costing 
processes involve similar estinations — as any cost accountant 
will readily confess. The point is that a reasonable guess 
done by qualified people in the light of some information is 
ordinerily nearer the truth than no estimate at all. 








Some training people have opposed the financial transletion 
of training benefits. Thoy claim that such translations 
fail to reflect intangible benefits. Frankly, I don't 
understand what an intangible benefit is. If they sre 
referring to increased job satisfaction or improved job 
attitudes, these benefits affect performance and turnover 
and, hence, have concrete financiel worth. In any event, 
I believe that the more immediate, "tangible" results of 
good training usually in themselves more than justify the 
program financially. The fow finencieal figures I have 
geen on training results have been impressive in their 
rewards as compared with costs. For example, e training 












dgarl G. Planty and Thomas Freston, Developing Me 
(New York: The Ronald Press Company; 1954) 410 aml L2re 
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programa which Richardson, Dellows, Henry and Company did for 
a lerge chemicals concern on materials handling and methods 
was estimated, by the concern's own auditors, to have resulted 
im an annual saving of nearly 100,000 dollars. The training 
program cost only a fraction of that figure. 









i think that the more frequent attempt to develop financial 
estimates of training results will be beneficial both to 
the morale of training people and to the interest and 
support given to treining by top management. To do this, 
first evaluate your training in terms of on-the-job per 
formance; then, sit down with a geod cost accountant and 
work out the figures, The results ere likely to be voth 


surprising and edifying. 
Ueaey 


We have seen that evaluetion is needed to determine whether 
training programs hit their marxs, Such information is 
mune both to the training steff and to top management. 




























We have described three general standards for judging the 
adequacy of training: (a) expert judgment of the relevance 
of methods and facilities; (b sections of trainees; and 

(c) measures of dsaprovenents in personnel performance. While 
the last of these is ultimately the most desirable, because 
of its directness, the others have their place and deserve 
wider use, particularly since they are reletively easy to 
obtain. When results sre geuged in terms of job inprovemcnt, 














these effects can and should be translated into finencial 
terms. 





We have also pointed out some technical difficulties 
in the design and interpretation of evaluation studies. 
However, these difficulties are fer from insurmountable, 
altheugh getting technical help may be necessary to do this. 
Perhaps ell this has set up a luzzing in your head, end 
you "re eee a if it's worth ol1 the trouble. "Yes, 
it 1s blo to evaluate, snd it texes time. ieybe thet 


dons. Mecanse it at is 











Dd onsuning, wo — to stop regerding evalustion cs a 
little insidentel thet we can do in our spare time when things 
ease up a bit. Instead, we have to regard it as an essential, 
end accordingly budget tine and personne] and money to do it. 

Is evaluation worth all this? Severel of our other speckers 
heave pointed out how dependent good training is on defining 
our objectives and directing our programs toward then. 
Mr. Reed used the illustratioen of eiming a gun at ducks. 








3) 
It seems to me only reasonable that if it is worth our while 
to shoot at the ducks; its worh the additional effort to find 
out whether_we hit them. That, ladies and gentlemen, is 
evaluation. 

This to me makes more sense. It is better to have some means of 
dollar evaluation es a reference point for future programs instead of 
throwing up our hands and saying it can't be done. Another training 
director points out that the managers in his division of the company are 
made responsible for several things in manpower development including: 
“Applying appropriate measures of accountability, appraising results, and 
taking steps to correct weaknesses."* 

All too frequently, when budgeted funds are reduced, the first 
area which manegenment starts to eliminate is training, I believe there is 
ample evidence that, if the training programs were evaluated in dollar 
results and properly presented to management, the reductions would not 


be out of proportion with any other segment of the business, 


syeal Discussi 





The question of whether training results should be evaluated or not 
is an acedemic one in my cpinion. All programs should be evaluated in some 


_ Manner. Since the best evaluation is that of direct review of job per 







_ formance, we should make that our goal and strive to reach it. However, 
: _ in the interim we may have to be satisfied with a compromise of less specific 


evaluations, these can be valuable too if reviewed with the proper perspective. 





‘Raymond A. Repent, *Neasuring the Effectiveness of the Training 
E yeness, (Dubuque, 





Towat Wm, C. Brown tamety, 195 23> 12, 55. 


whl ton F. 4 tg , ae vrei pope epemmntt A Practical 
ippliecation," Perso Mey ‘enagoment Association, Vol. 28, No. 4, 1. 
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valuation of results, regardless of how arrived at. I propese that this 





, as 1 see it, is whether we place a dollar teg on 


portant meens of proving the worth of training and is therefore an 





Sinee the field to be covered is so large end, since the most 
sial area is that of top management development, I will limit tho 
sn r of my paper to 2 closer study of this segment of training. Also, 
e I hope to apply my principle of evaluation to training in 2 Navel 

yard, I will limit my consideration to large Naval industriel facilities, 


*2 





ssion commercial practice for comperison end possible 
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CHAPTER IT 


MANAGGMENT DEVELOPMENT AMD DNPROVEOEINT 

















Now thet the decision is made to delimit the discussion to the top 
ment ares, it appears appropriate to make sure that this area I am 
g is clearly defined. 
First, I want to codefine executive and manager. We hear and read 
rd ‘lot ebout each, executives and muenagors. To make a distinction appears 
A ) me to be mich too fine a line to draw, so I an speaking of all senior 
Vilians of the establisiment, who in conjunction with the aval Officers 
signed duty at the installation, make up the top management of tho 

vity. iI will refer to them individually or collectively es executives, 
agers, or members of managonefit interchangeably. 
A Second, what is development cand what is iaprovenent? Generally we 
consid ir improvement that training designed to improve the man in his present 


‘billet end development the treining required to make the man better suited 





Promotion to higher responsibility. I have alweys had great difficulty 
a . Seeing how the two can be divorced. Anything you do to develop a man will 
st certainly improve his performance in his present job, end cimilerly, 
training to improve the menager will certeinly contribute toward his broadened 
capacity for increased responsibility. So, let us say we will make no 


particular distinction between development or improvexent, they both ere 
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1 medicine (which if properly presented become wumbrosia) for ull 
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The question which may well be asked at thic time is: Is inanagemnont 


ning really necessary or is it just a fad with transicnt popularity? 





Let us address this question. 

I seldom pick up ea peper or magazine without seeing something about 
@ new merger, or a major expansion of a single businoss. Also, I see somo 
new restraint or — which is being imposed on a segment of industry. 
Then, too, all large companies sare, so to speak, tooling up to make use of 
electronic computers. The point I am attempting to make is the greatly 
inereased size and complexity of operation encountered in industry today. 
And the Naval industrial activities are no different with thelr production 
control, scheduling, and high-capacity, high-speed tools. It takes versatile 
management indeed, to be able to comprehend all phases of the operetion. 
In most cases it has become mandatory that no one individual even attempt 
such a bread scope ef control; instead we find teems of executives rmnuming 
the business with each contributing his part. The only way for the work to 
be done is by delegation downward to spread the load. vo then we encounter 
the added problem so much vooalined these days, that of human relations. 


Relation between the top executives, between these men and their subordinates, 







and also that remote end tenuous lines of conmmmnication with the man on the 


firing line, the employee. 
With the wealth of written edvice and literature in prectically all 





technical areas any progressive company can have the sane tools, plant layout, 
Organization, etc., ag any other. Thus the spark which makes one succeed 


another fails mist come from the management of the successful company. 


— 


—— 2 
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One striking example recently highlighted in Life magazine was how inept 
management practices almost wrecked the Ford empire. Fortunately competent 
management, when installed, was able to inject new life inte the company 
policies with the outstanding results now apparent. Another case study 
_ @lose at home for the Nevy is that of the Glenn L. Martin Company. In the 
) early nineteen fifties this company wes showing a negative net worth and 
was in a steep downhill financial cycle practically assuring bankruptcy. 























Beeause of the huge backlog of defense contracts they held which could not 
feasibly be placed elsewhere the Navy stepped in end forced reorganization 
ef the company with new management. The results have been remarkable. At 
present its net worth is in the vicinity of forty million dollars and its stock 
is considered a good buy. The same people ere doing the work with essentially 
the same or similar facilities, but we find new management leading the wey. 
The thinking at Sears and Koebuck is stated thusly: 

Sears management recognizes the need for broad gauge executives 

end the diminishing supply. They have established a conscious 

and deliberate management policy originating at the top to cary 

out a coordinated program of txecutive Vevelopent because they 


felt it necessary to help meet the extensive requjrements for 
qualified executive manpower in the organization. 


I still am unable to give a concrete enswer to the original question 
of necessity for training because no one has devised « good means of evaluation 
to show the return recoived for training given in this erea. I can state that 
by specific questioning of Controllers or other responsible individuals in 
about thirty-five major companies, I have ascertained that the preponderant 
ouber ef them consider some form of executive development essential and 
their companies ore cerrying it out. so we have seen in recent years the 


*Jassoe C. Worthy "Planned Executive Development" (Three Parts) 
Controller dune, July and August 1951. 
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repeated criticism of government activities that they need to inprove their 
management and its training. I discount o large portion of this as resulting 
from lack of full understanding of the Agaretitiniy capabilities of government 





lals under the mach more harrowing environment which they encounter, 
However, we certainly can improve a great des] and take a few ideas fron 
industry. 

I fear that the best I can do at this point of my dissertation 
is te quote one author's ideas on what is a good development progran: 


How Can a Good, or Suecessful, Progran of Executive Development 
be Recognized or Evaluated? 

The ideal wey to answer this questien would be to list a series 
of stendards by which any progrem of executive development could be 
evaluated. but a standard is a criterion of excellence that is 
accepted by common consent, and in that sense there are no real 
standards in the field of development. Until training men agree 
upon what is good end whet is not, we mst rely upon criteria 
which really are not much more then opinions. The following are 
the opinions held by the authors: 

1. Any good program of executive development mist have as its 
primary objective the growth and improvement of inmmnen beings. This 
neans that at least half the effort, and preferably more, must be 
devoted to such fundamental learning activities as workshops, cas 
Studios, role pleying, guided experience, conferences, rotation, 
counseling, lectures, etc. Inventories, evaluations, and plotting 
of futures, which dominate some management development progrens, 
are aspects of executive auditing. Although useful and even necossary, 
they do not constitute executive development, 

2. Executive development involves the education and improvement 
ef capable, experienced adults, many of whom are mature, eminently 
successful, and fixed in their ways of thinking end doing. This work 
therefore is diffieult, complex and time consuming, and demands the 
Services of qualified specialists. As a result, any successful progran 
reguires the full-time service, within the organization, of at least 
one educator, psychologist, or line executive who hes specialized in 
the field of development and knows how to get results. 

3. Any good, successful program encourages and helps executives to 
broaden their understendings and increase their skills, and in doing 
so leads them to assume increasing responsibilities for their own ire 
provement. This leads them to rely less and less upon the director 
of development and his plenned prograns, end more upon their own 
understanding of thelr needs and abilities. At the same tine, thay 
may demand more service. This comes in the form of requests for the 
steff training man to develop programs for them and give advice and 
eounsel on plans and programs which they develop for themselves. 
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4. Exeeutive development, if it is successful, leads to pro- 
motions from within, once a program passes the experimental stage, 
therefore management should find less and less need to go outside 
for supervisory, executive, technical, and even profeasional people, 
and should fill more and more important positions by advancing people 
who have followed programs of development. 

5. Suecessful development cultivates open-mindedness toward 
) and a willingness to examine and try out new und possibly 
better methods. This does not mean that new things are accepted 
just because they ere novel andi old ones rejected because they are 
old. Rather, there is a wholesome balance between respect for stability 
and willingness to give it up for new and demonstrably better things. 

6. Development succeeds only when it enables executives to mest 
todey's requirements and also prepares them for the future. Meeting 
presenteday requirements means that each person masters the best 
ideas and procedures that prevail in his department and firm wiiile the 
course of development is in progress. Preparation for the future 
goes further ~- it brings into the company good thought and practice 
not already there. To do this, development seeks to broaden vision, 
increase understanding, and add to information, on the prenise that 
modern management is always interested in improving or replacing 
what is now good in preparation for a better tomorrow. 

7. A good program of executive development results, net merely 
in the progress of a few men, but in sound growth and increasing 
suecess of the entire business. In other words, it enables the 
management tean to meet the profit reqilrements of the owners, the 
social end citizenship requirements of the commmity, and the 
individual needs of all its employees. 

















In our opinion, any program of executive development may be 
called successful if it meets these seven requirements. We doubt 
however, whether rules can be given for a more precise evaluation. 

Gan wo, for example, say that « program which gives seventy-five 
percent of its time and effort to fundamentals is necessarily one 
fourth better than one that gives sixty percent? Are all programs 
conducted by one full~time specialist to be rated as equal, and are 
those with two specialists necessarily better than programs that 
get along with one? Unless such questions can be answered with yes = 
end they can't be ~ it is obvious that evaluations must be relative 
end subjective, and eqn apply only to individual programs in 
individual companies. 














I consider that Neval ectivities should take full advantage of 





potential gains possible with an enlightened policy of well thought- 







it and plenned progrems of management training. The penalties of 









Leer) C. Flanty and T. Thomas Freeston, 
ity (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1954 
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15 
lassitude in this matter can be great. We have all seen activities that 





into e mire of inefficiency from inept manezgement. In these same 
activities we generally note that they find it necessary to advertise 





outside their own organizations to find people capable of filling key 


ditions; how disheartening this must be to career employees of the 


particuler unit. 








I suggest that each Naval activity ewploying civilien persomnel 
should conduct an audit of its management and establish and maintain an 
anventory of 21] members of management. This inventory should readily 
reveal those individuals in need of special training to improve them. He 
need not set up a "crow prince" concept of preselection. The benefits of a 
general uplifting of all management can be greet and at the same time tend 
to incite the dynamic individuals te proceed with further imlividualized 


ining in the areas they are considered to be week in. Such an inventory 





is not to weed out weaker members of the organization, this is a contimous 





ity of each executive, rather it is a means of assuring tho 
witelity of the orgenizeation with capable, eager individuals competing for 





and striving to attain each new increment of added statue and responsibility 





because they are elways ready for the next step upward. 








CHAPYER ITI 
THE KEY TO TRAINING LVALUATIOIN 


The evaluation of training, as I have discussed it in earlier 
chapters, is rather weak. It is non-existent in most cases. However, tho 
best means of evaluation cited in eny of my readings is that which is 
related to work performance. It is true thet this should be supportad 
by other criteria whenever possible since in no situation are we ablo to 
Climinate all the side effects. Thus, we are never sure that the improved 
performance results from the treining alone. Other contributing factors 
such as chenged working conditions, modified organizations, or better 
assistants might vary the empirical grading of performance changes due to 
training. Nevertheless, if we are to approach ea valid evaluation of 


training given, we must start with the basic feature of work performance. 


Perfomance lveluation 
- A good reason why no one has made a serious eliort to judge 
treining results by changes in performance of executives is that in the 
Navel establishment, and even in most commercial firms, no good descriptive 
measure of performance evaluation is used, 

The performance rating principles and procedures of the lavy are an 
evolution of several laws and regulatory mammals. In complying with the 
many legal restrictions and in maxing uniform practices for the whole 
department, the Navy has arrived at certain instructions which, in effect, 
result in practically no written performnce differential othor than 
satisfactory or unsatisfactory. The most applicable of the laws for this 
discussion as cited in Depertmental instructions is quoted in part: 

Performance Reting Act of 1950.——This Act provides that: 


For the purpose of recognizing merit of employees and their 
contributions to efficiency and economy in the Federal service, 
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each department shall establish and use one or more performance~ 
rating plans for evaluating the work performance of such employees; 
else, thet performance - rating plans shall be es ginple as possible 
amd each such plen shall provide ~ 


"(1) that proper perfomnance requirements be made known to 

all officers and employees; 
(2) that performance be fairly appreised in relation to 

such requirenents; 
(3) for the use of eappreisals to improve the effectiveness 

of employee performance; 
4) for strengthening supervisor ~ employee relationships; and 
( 5) that each officer and employee be kept currently advised 

_ of his performence and promptly notified of his performance rating." 


This statement of objectives is quite broad and allows for a lot 
of initiative in its implementation. The Navy Department is consistent 
with this policy in listing its objectives. It is reveeling to look at 
the objectives: 


a. The heart of this performance appraisal program is the making 
and using of performance appraisals as a part of the regular day~iy- 
day supervisory process. “Such performance appraisals are not ordi~ 
nerily written, but are the eppreicals that are isade in the minds of 
the supervisors as they oversee the performance of the work. 

be The major objectives of this performance appraisal proyrem are: 

(1) to increase the effectiveness of supervision through the 
continueus, constructive use of performance appraisals in the regular 
supervisory procosses; 

(2) to improve the effectiveness of all employees in the per 

| formence of their work; and 

(3) to improve the efficiency and econouy of the service 
through the improvement of performance of both supervisory and non 
supervisory employees. 

ec. The procedures, and the annual preparation of performance 
ratings, although necessary, are distinctly secondary to the meeting 
of the objectives of the performance appreisal program. For this 
reason, there will be o minimum of procedural requirements and 
naximm emphasis upon the et of local fcr to 
meet the objectives. ihe iS wil 











| a of the Navy, 


(Washington, D.C.: Goverment Printing Office, 1953) 130,1. 
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(1) contimous, realistic appraisal of performance in 
terms of meeting reasonable requirements; 

(2) keeping the employee advised on a continuing besis 
of how he is doing; end 

(3) using appraisals to improve performance and supervisor 
employee relationships. 





Thus, we see that an adequate framework of level beckground and 
departmental objectives exists to provide for a comprehonsive system of 


nce appraisal. Wo doubt members of supervision do make mental 





appraisals of their subordinates in the day-to-day work relations but ue 
fortunetely seldom do they keep the subordinate fully advised of his status 
end particularly of his weak points. If done, it is carried out only at 
emmal rating time and in a perfunctory manner and soon forgotten. In 
“normal practico, the appraisal is written down and the employee notified of 
its content only when it is unsatisfactory and expected to lead to an 
unsatisfactory anmmwal rating. Making proper performance evaluations is 
time consuming and a lot of work. Understandably the field activities have, 
in the interest of ec: 





nomy of time and effort and in consonance with the 
expression of the law to keep it as simple as possible, reduced the 
performance reting process to a blenket operation of granting a merk of 
_peticfactory to all except the very unusuel employes. This tenor of operetion 
inhibits the supervisor from making any great effort at honest appraisal 
action. Since many of the incentive features of personnel administration 

ore tied to performance appraisal this approach places a dampening effect 
upen incentive actions. I contend that the long run effect of a simplified 
appreisel paves is not economy. The resulting leveling and seneness 
influence stifles incentive to improved efficiency. Thus the activity 





loses in the over~all. 
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19 
it is warrented, in the great majority of cases, to keep the 
performance appraisal and rating procedure simple end management would 
be amiss in not doing so in order to seve on management time. However, 
it is essential that performance differentials be observed and given 


:ppropriate recognition. This is the key to the competitive spirit which 





can lead to even greater improvements in performance and more efficient 
rendition of service. In the important area of supervision, i.e. management, 
it ls doubly necessary in my opinion, thet complete written appraisels be 


prepared on each member of this group. “uch appraisals would serve many 


purposes, one of the more important being the determingtion of the neec 
pecific training courses and programs to filj in the weak snots o' 


There is much resistance to appreisal of management level personnel 
in specific terms. Very few people like to be measured so they develop al) 
manner of defenses as to why it is impossible to evaluate empirically the 
performance of executive personnel, especielly those in staff capacities. 

I cannot accept this as true and I am sure many of the major civilian 
enterprises would agree with me. A recent survey indicated that at least 
seven-hundred and sixty~eight companies have executive bonus plans. These bonus 
plans are in the main based upon individuel executive appreisal end his 
influence on the compeny finances. I would like to briefly swmarize a 
recent article I encowmtered on this subject: : 
The article discusses the example of a company which had just 
announced the election of a sales vice-president. The suthor then 
points out that the facts not published were that this was the 


third such appointment in the lest four years. Tach of the previous 
appointees had worked for the company at least fifteen years and 
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each failed and wes fired. This he contends shows what poor judgment 
Management of this company exercised in passing up the final 
i appointee twice to put in the two feilures. The question posed 
is ‘why top management, efter fifteen years experience with these 
men, failed to evaluate correctly their relative effectiveness?" 

In this particular case it turned out thet top managemont did 
not use an eppreisel system but depended on hunches when making 
promotion decisions. This defective approach set the company back 
five years in the opinion of its bankers. 

The author goes on to say that the judging of executive per 
formance on something more objective than personal opinion has 
been 6n illusive will-o'=tho-wisp. flowever, some companies in 
their search for a more scientific basis for judging performance 
have reported some hope of hitting pay dirt in this effort, 

He cites the improved accounting systems which permit ea better 
measure of operating results. itowever, shortage of :nanagement 
personnel] caused many companies to ploy along with those at hand. 
and efter all "~ it is not easy to choose between the men and the 
boys," particulerly when the boys ere old friends." 

The three elements of: first, rising competition; second, increased 
use of executive incentive bonus plans; end third, the grewing inflexi- 
bility in the company's ability to reward executive effort, are eansing 
more interest in the establishment of a factual besis for appraising 
executive performance, 

Gonsideretion mast be given to leadership exercised and eccepted 
responsibility for decisions as a means of making en evaluation. The 
euthor discussed various approeches to evaluation and concludes that, 
even though the area explored to dete has been relatively limited, 
aang. has -- —— ae in appraisal researeh to indicate that 
Ven 8 money Mecessiul YNyoOrINN BOGS SULSts tielly to company 
pesults. He aaa this is not sehieved in the main . ey a negative 
seving in dollars spent, but by previding a release for the profit - 
making talents of individual executives, by permitting the faster 
development of profit - conscious men, and by enabling a high level 
of motivatio: on te spark the acquisitive instincts of entrepreneurial 
executives," 





This is an enlightening article and does shed a great deal of Light 
on current appraisal techniques and the bright pessibility of improved means 
of eantnekion for practical applications. Another author, who has devoted 
e let ef thought and study te administrative practices, recently wrote a 
diseussion of evaluation from another appreach. in summery this discussion 
is; 





lor, Arch tatton, "How Uffective is an Lxecutive," Zhe U . 
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Normally to control what is happening in a business, management 
checks on results. This usually works out all right when results 
are easily traced beck to their causes. But what to do when there 
is no clearcut cause and effect relation is a question? He feels 

this is a major problem managoment faces in trying to appraise 
its orgenization. As he uses it here, "orgenization" is a process 
not a condition. It is the act of defining the responsibilities 
of the members of an enterprise end the reletions among them. 

As he sees it we have no problem in appraising the results of 
an enterprise, at least comparatively anyway. However, then we are 
faced with finding what the causes were which caused these results. 
Enumerating four groups of effective causes: people, organization, 
methods of administration, and external influences; the author 
points out that the first three cre fairly controllable but that 
the fourth, external influences, are uncontrollable. So we have 
here 2 veil difficult for scientific method to penetrate and this 
usually results in the speculative approach. 

He considers the one hopeful approach to be that of looking 
for the causes of enterprise results jn the chearacter of adninis- 
tration. Thus the hope being to trace the link to ultimate cause 
and to relate the relative success or failure of an enterprise 
directly to the skill of its organization. Thus he highlights the 
defects of an organization rather than its virtues. They are ~ 

(1) Failure to act. 

(2) Deley in acting. 

(3) Wrong actions. 

(4) lack of quality of effort. 
(5) Lack of quantity of effort. 
(6) Waste effort. 

(7) Excessive quantity of effort. 
(8) Excessive quality of effort. 

The conclusions he reaches are that the organization can be 
évaluated to a certain degree and the defects found can be in most 
eases traced to defects of personnel. The net result is ? possible 
means of evaluation of personnel as well as orgenization. 


I believe that these articles and many others which can be found 
on the subject amply demonstrate that, although it is difficult to evaluate 
executive performance, it is feasible to approach it end it is very rewarding 
even in a crude form. 
| As early as nineteen hundred and fifty-two we find sample forms, of 


a nature proven in practice to be effective for executive appraisal, discussed 


















lor, Alvin Brown, "Judging the kffectiveness of Organization," 
Advanced Menagement, Januery 1955, 13. 
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in each e book! end an article“, These evaluste not only the job per 





mee factors but also the personal behavior and characteristics of the 
individual under scrutiny. Such forms can be developed for application to 


most any position which has specific duties assigned. 





Returning to the concept that training is justified only where a 
need exists the question posed might be "Is there a need for training in 
relation to executive performance?" My answer to this yuestion is yes. 
Although the Navy has been a leader in the field of treining, including 
management development, and has encouraged adoption of improved management 
practices in all installations, there is still room for a lot of improvenents. 
The field activities suffer from a rather common ailment. The employees at lower 
levels ove highly trained in their specialties and then as they progress up 
inte successively higher positions of responsibility in management they find 
it difficult to broaden their viewpoint past the narrow confines of their 
Specialty barricade. Greatly increased emphasis needs to be placed upon 
administrative ability and scientific management practices. Great strides are 
being made but, we never stend still, we must keep pushing ahead lest we slide 


backward into inefficiency. 








1Jonn W. Rios 
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CHAPTER IV 
A PROPOSED MEANS OF EVALUATION 


The discussion up to this point has been primarily concerning the 
pros and cons of training eveluntion end secondarily concerning performance 
appraisal, I could continue, at great length, to cite references and render 
quotations on the topic of discussion but this would bring us no closer to 
imy objective. This objective was stated to be establishment of a means of 


evaluating treining on the basis of a dollar return. If still consider this 


necessary 





There is a definite sequence associated with each treining plan 
used. First, we must analyze the requirements of the job to be done. 
Sevond, we must appraise the individual who will do the job and compare his 
qualifications with the job requirements. Third, this comparison will 
reveal the areas of weakness and strength the mon may have. In short it will 
provide a profile of his knowledges and akills regarding the job which cen 
be placed alongside the profile of job requirements to reveal variances. 

It is at this point that line management must make the decision concerning 
the need for training to fully prepere the man to in job in an efficient 
menner. if it is decided that there is sufficient need, then fourth the 
manager's senior discusses the analysis with the manager and works out with 
him the training plen desired. Fifth, the plan is approved by higher line 


authority and implemented. Sixth, we reappreise the individual to deteznine 





the changes that have taken place as a result of the training given. 
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In eonsidering the evaluation of civilian manegenment personnel 
performance in Naval establishments, I can see no insurmountable obstaclo. 
And so it would appear that we can with certain qualifying statements make a 
before and after performance evaluation to observe the effects of training 
received. 

let us explore this proposition in more detail of how to arrive at 
the before training appraisal. The wngraded, so-called IVa, supervision 
of an activity are responsible in most cases for some manner of direct work 
accomplishment. Thusly, we can measure their work performance in terms of 
the output of the personnel under their management control. This will 
constitute one element of their composite score. In addition it will be 
necessary to prepare an appraisel form to cover personal behavior and 
characteristics. This appreisal will necessarily be assigned a weight to be 
figured into the composite score of the individuel. And finally his effective 
qualities of lesdership with respect to certain inportent features such as 
group perticipation in safety, beneficial suggestions, sick leeve, training, 
etce., will be assigned a score to round out the composite score. 

In the seemingly more difficult area of graded employees, the IVb's, 
I consider a plousible method to be available. The factors of personal 
behavior and characteristics and leadership qualities can be evaluated 
essentially the same as for ungraded personnel. The factor of work performance 
can be easily correlated with the position deseription which each of these 
executives must be guided by. In section one of each position description, 
in pert b, under duties we find enumerated each of the major duties of the 
incumbent of the job with a percentage indicated representing the portion of 


time devoted to that particular duty. It would appear very appropriate to 
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| me that we prepare un appraisal sheet of brief nature to cover exch of the 
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duties emmerated. The score for each duty can then be weighted on the 
basis of percentage of employee's time devoted to the specific duty and an 
appropriate score errived at for the factor of work performance. This score 
with the other two mentioned would result in a composite score for the graded 
executive be he line or steff. 

In theory, we have arrived at a management appraisal score for each 
member of our executive group. The score is subject to certain qualifica- 
tions and conditions, but it is a comparative measure of the individual's 

level of efficiency. Let me state here that, although it would ‘be of some 

_ benefit to have a conmon standard of excellence to use as a yardstick for 
ell members of management, I do not see this as being of primary Laportance. 
The individual should be competing with himself on efficiency. The appraisal 
must bring out his individual points of weakness and the interpretation be 
a constructive one of providing him with a means of improving his capabilities, 


This is where the training need srises. We want to upgrade all our management 


to grasp improvements available to him. For effective results this whole 
program of appraisal must be not as a club over the employees but as a guide 
to their further improvement. 

I envisage that the mechanics of making an appreisal will be for a 


) 
to the most efficient level possible consistent with the man's innate ability 
committee consisting of the men's immediate supervisor, his supervisor's 





uperior, and enother supervisor of the first level above the man, who is 
 fomiliar with the man ; to sit down end carefully carry out the appraisal. 
The committee method of evaluation is used extensively in industry with 
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26 
good results. And it has been my observation that, where the committee 
method of performance rating has been used in Naval Shipyards, it has 
been very effective and satisfactory. 
All the talent available can now be brought to bear on an analysis 
of the man's appraisal and determination of his weaknesses. After this step 
then top management must reach a decision as to whether the activity will 


training for this individual. Having reached an affirmative 





decision, the man's immediate senior will, in conference with the man, 
develop a plan of training required and desired, After approvel this plan 
will be implemented. 

subsequent to the completion of training, and at reasonable intervals 
thereafter a reappraisal of the individual involved will be made. This shall 
follow the same pattern as the earlier appraisal. A comparison of the before 
and after appreisal will give us a measure of the change in the executive's 
efficieney in his job. 


In order to provide a reassuring check on the efficacy of the 











training, the other two means of evaluation should be carried out. The 
Opinion of experts should be obtained concerning the quality of the training 
plan end its implementation. And the opinion of the executive being trained 
should be ascertained concerning the usefulness and benefits of the training 
given. These can only be for reassurance, since they do not provide ean 


empirical measure of worth. 





I have postulated a means of arriving at a resultant change in level 


efficiency for the individual when we give him training. Now the problem 
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a7 
of attaching a money conversion factor to this efficiency score change is to 
me the major area requiring attack by the specialists. — fo will 
think out loud on some of the possibilities. 

ven though we in the Navy do not live by a positive profit motive, 
the same principle of operation applies. Under the Industrial Fund, tho 
Operation must be carefully controlled to give the most efficient service 
end to arrive at a zero profit. iIt is really more of a challenge to 
management. In business you need only aim for a reasonable profit and 
if you obtain a little more no one is unhappy. But in the Fund it is equally 
as bad to make a profit as it is to develop a loss. The means of control 
must be carefully supervised. 

Possibly we may need to analyze a manager's financial responsibility, 
and consequent effect in the activity, on the basis of the budget execution. 
This hardly seems valid however since similar levels of responsibility do 
not heve similar money expenditures to administer. 

Another possible means of pricing the individuel's effort might be to 
take the salary of the individual as e percentage of the total of menagement 
salaries and then take that percentage of the total activity budget as his 
financial stake in management. 

And then too, we might base it on the totel salaries of the persons under 
his management control and arrive ot a financial figure. 

I consider any one of the measures cited as a possible means of 
establishing the financial factor that each member of management. contributes 
to the organization. Since no date is availeble at the moment to show which 
is the preferable method, it will be a matter to be determined after 


experimentation. 
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28 
All of these suggestions provide an arbitrary measure of responsi~ 
bility and are not velid the purist will contend. I believe that even an 
erbitrary establishment of financial responsibility, as long as it is 
consistent, is suitable as a starting point for future development. Until 





| With the arbitrery finenciel responsibility of each member of 

meanepgoment established we need only to apply the individual cxecutive's 
| @hange in efficiency level to arrive at a dollar gain resulting from the 
training used. 


It all sounds complicated. Howevor, I foresee that, with the 





tion of experts in the field of treining and cost sccounting, a workable 


and simplified system cun be evolved which will serve the purpose ednirably. 


I see no reason why such an important undertaking should not demand the 


attention of the best talent evailable. 
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CHAPTER V 





GONG LUSTON 


I arrive at the conclusion of this discussion with firm convictions. 
One of these is that training is accepted as a necessity by both private 
industry and the Navy. Therefore, we are faced with a choice which should 
be relatively easy to make. ‘the decision must be made whether to proceed 
along with training on blind faith that it must be good end mmtilate the 


grems with meataxe action each time an economy wave hits or whether 





to develop a valid means of evaluation of the results of training, which 
can te refined from year to year, which will lend itself to dollar measurement 
and ready justification of continued need even during economy periods. 





In the importent area of management, the basic feature of performence . 
evaluation mist be improved. An effective executive appraisal program can 
produce so many factors vital to efficient persomel aduinistration that 
there can be little ergument ageinst full implementation of the broad 
appraisal policies of the Navy Department and of the intent of the basic 
legislation. It is quite true that a proper program will take a lot of 
time and effort, but, if we are not to devote the needed time to assuring 
adequate management performonce we might as woll eliminate the activity 
now and save the texpeyer money. With proper appraisal and a well plenned 
and justified development program, the resulting efficient operation of 
mane genent will more then compensate for the time and effort expended. 
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The chellenge is clearly before the top management of cach 
Goverment activity to provide en efficient and economical service or 
be superseded by civilian contrectors. The present Administration will be 
only too eager to clininete inefficient Goverment activities and provide 
the equivalent service by means of contractual arrangement. The lavy has, 
in its civilian career employees, a loyal devoted group interested in the 
welfare and improvement of the activities in which they are employed. It is 
imperative that top management, therefore, taxe every opportunity to inprove 
the caliber of its executive performance. This, to me, means taking 
adventage of the tool of executive development more fully. so fer most 
management groups have only sxirted the edges of this type of training. It 
is probable that much of this reluctance to plunge in is due to the lack of 
a Valid evaluation method. ‘So I say that the necessery talent should be given 
@ priority assignment of developing a valid evaluation procedure which can 


prove the doller return on the training given. 





It would appear that tne Comptroller can well play the role of a 
catelyst in this situation. He can engender a greater desire for dollar 
evaluation of training results by raising the question at each budget review 
where the cost of training is so evident. Concurrently with this crusade, 
he can work with the Industriel Reletions department to assure fullest 
support of the Comptroller's department for any effort that is made to 


gather data for evaluation purposes. 
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